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RELIGIOUS CONFLICT, 
RADICALISM, AND SEXUAL 
EXCEPTIONALISM IN 
THE RHETORIC OF JOHN 
CHRYSOSTOM 


Chris L. de Wet 


Monster-terrorist—fag: religious conflict and sexual 
exceptionalism! 


The very nature of religious conflict is intersectional, as theorists and scholars 
from feminist, postcolonial, and queer studies have demonstrated, and along 
with instances of religious violence, there are numerous invisible operations of 
religious conflict at work. Joseph Marchal rightly emphasises that “sexual and 
gender norms interact profoundly with racial, ethnic, national, and colonial for- 
mations.”” Relying on the works of Jasbir Puar? and Marchal, I wish to explore the 
locus where sexuality, specifically the formation of masculinity, intersects with 
religious conflict, notably in the formation of late antique religious radicalism, 
using the homilies of John Chrysostom (AD 347-407) as a case in point. When 
I speak of religious radicals and radicalism, I refer to individuals who structure 
their religious beliefs, practices, and identity in terms of singularity and contrast, 
who are prone to religious conflict and even religious violence in some extreme 
cases; singularity of religious identity assumes a “pure” form of the individual’s 
religion, perceived not to be diluted by what seems to be outside influence, and 
contrast refers to the creation and structuring of one’s religion as contrary to what 
outsiders believe.* This making of a masculine religious radicalism in Chrysos- 
tom is perhaps in response to the fact that many people in his society, as Isabella 
Sandwell has shown,‘ did not adopt such a puristic view of religious identity, but 
preferred to intermingle with different religious groups. In this sense, Sandwell 
has argued that religious identity in late antiquity should not be seen as fixed and 
clearly delineated, but rather as a habitus, in Pierre Bourdieu’s sense.° 

In terms of modern-day religious conflict, this pluriform manifestation of 
religious and social identity has been referred to as the so-called grey zone:’ a 
discursive (and/or physical) space where non-radicalised members of a religious 
group find themselves, usually characterised by a form of society or government 
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in which the adherence to religious moral codes receives less prominence.’ Grey 
zones are often the areas in which conflict, both discursive and physical, take 
place, since polarised members of religious groups aim to increase their ranks by 
winning over (or eliminating) members from the grey zone.’ In a study engaging 
with religious conflict and notions of “just peace” in Augustine’s thought, Serena 
Sharma highlights the importance of identifying, problematising, and addressing 
historical discursive grey zones.” This study follows a similar approach, with a 
focus on radicalisation through sexual exceptionalism. 

In what way do sexuality and formulations of masculinity impact on religious 
conflict? To make sense of this question, one needs to delineate the concept of 
sexual exceptionalism. Jasbir Puar, in her enlightening work, Terrorist Assem- 
blages,'' explains that sexual “[e]xceptionalism paradoxically signals distinction 
from (to be unlike, dissimilar) as well as excellence (imminence, superiority), 
suggesting a departure from yet mastery of linear teleologies of progress.” Puar 
contrasts Muslim and Sikh bodies as alterior bodies, corporealities of otherness, 
which are racially constructed as “terrorists” and sexually constructed as “fags,” 
with the bodies of exceptional and elite citizens, whose bodies are constructed as 
patriotic, including homonationals. The sexually exceptional bodies of patriotic 
citizens are contrasted with the sexually perverse body of the “monster-terrorist- 
fag,” as Puar calls it. This monster-terrorist-fag must be conquered, judged, and 
killed by patriotic bodies — the necropolitics of sexual exceptionalism." Marchal 
is one of the first to successfully apply Puar’s notion of sexual exceptionalism and 
the model of the monster-terrorist-fag to biblical literature, specifically the Paul- 
ine literary corpus, and thereby shows the model’s usefulness not only for under- 
standing terrorism in modern, especially Western, contexts, but also in ancient 
contexts. Although the invention of terrorism and the terrorist is a modern one at 
best, Marchal’s study demonstrates that the study of sexual exceptionalism and 
religious radicalism in antiquity may assist us in feeling the discursive tremors of 
the process of inventing terrorism already present in antiquity. 

According to Walter Laqueur, Chrysostom’s homilies against the Jews were 
widely cited and even reprinted during the Nazi reign of Germany." The rela- 
tive ease with which these homilies were transmitted to a Nazi context highlights 
the potency of past discursive tremors of sexual exceptionalism and the monster- 
terrorist-fag syndrome. The formation of masculinity in terms of sexual excep- 
tionalism and perversity therefore has a leading role in religious conflict. Marchal 
states: “Terrorist populations are depicted as failed men, deviant and perverted 
sexually and racially, but also religiously: their religious difference is marked as 
part of the reason for their perverse activities.”'> Two important strategies are at 
play in the sexual exceptionalism of religious conflict, namely a) inclusion, and 
b) teratogenisation (that is, making monsters of one’s enemies). While engag- 
ing with Puar’s work, what I will do in this study is investigate how Chrysos- 
tom utilises these two strategies in the making of religious difference and sexual 
exceptionalism, and thereby highlight some of the more pervasive strategies of 
religious conflict in late antiquity. By exploring these two discursive strategies of 
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sexual exceptionalism, the dynamics between religious conflict, radicalism, and 
masculinity will become more evident in Chrysostom’s thought. 


A cautionary tale: sexual exceptionalism and the politics of 
inclusion 


Ironically, inclusion is a very important strategy in the affirmation of sexual excep- 
tionalism and, more generally, religious conflict. Puar deconstructs U.S. homona- 
tionalism (as opposed to the terrorist-fag) as an example to demonstrate this point: 


For contemporary forms of U.S. nationalism and patriotism, the produc- 
tion of gay and queer bodies is crucial to the deployment of nationalism, 
insofar as these perverse bodies reiterate heterosexuality as the norm but 
also because certain domesticated homosexual bodies provide ammuni- 
tion to reinforce nationalist projects.!° 


By adopting a stance of homonationalism, according to Puar, U.S. nationalism 
projects itself to outsiders as “inclusive” and “tolerant,” yet it insulates itself and 
manages its agenda and registers of inclusion internally by sanctioning technol- 
ogies of heteronormalisation for the sake of formerly perverse bodies.” In the 
schema of homonationalism, not all homosexual bodies are included, but only 
those subject to the technologies of heteronormalisation. The inclusion of some 
only serves to exclude others more intensively. Marchal shows a similar strat- 
egy of inclusion in the context of Paul’s outreach to the so-called heathens. Only 
those heathens who have adopted Paul’s own technologies of normalisation, e.g., 
baptism, not being circumcised, and not taking part in porneia, are afforded the 
luxury of inclusion."® 

Similar strategies of inclusion are present in Chrysostom, and as Puar and Mar- 
chal highlight in their cautionary tales of inclusion, we should read inclusion and 
tolerance, in the context of religious conflict, as indicative of perhaps a more 
general strategy of exclusion. The politics of inclusion functions on an ethnic, 
social, and religious level in Chrysostom’s works. As far as ethnicity is concerned, 
I am still convinced that Chrysostom’s mission to the Goths, for instance, should 
be understood within this framework of inclusion for the sake of exclusion.’ 
The inclusion and normalisation of Gothic Christians by means of their adopt- 
ing Nicene orthodoxy and especially the monastic life may have served, directly 
or indirectly, as a safeguard, albeit minor, against a looming political and reli- 
gious crisis. Christians from various Gothic populations in Constantinople would 
be classified as a “grey zone” in the discursive sense. The barbarian identity of 
the Goths is transformed into one of Christian masculinity, especially thanks to 
the prevalence of Gothic monks. The inclusion of normalised Goths only serves 
to exclude ethnic others, such as heterodox Goths, Jews, and “Greeks,” more 
intensively. 
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Chrysostom’s homily to the Goths contains numerous sexual and ethnic con- 
notations. The central virtue needed for the normalisation of barbarian identity is 
self-mastery, that is sophrosyné. Chrysostom sacrifices traditional external (and 
ethnic) markers of masculinity in favour of the new internal marker of masculin- 
ity, which is self-mastery. At the very start of the homily, Chrysostom contrasts the 
physical, almost leonine appearance of the barbarians, with the traditional manly 
image of the Greek philosopher.” While the beard of the philosopher functions 
as a traditional symbol of masculinity, Chrysostom explains, the barbarians in his 
audience (the Scythians, Thracians, Sarmatians, and so on) do not present this 
traditional manly demeanour — rather, “their demeanours resemble closely those 
of lions rather than men.””! “But our values are not of such a nature,” Chrysostom 
continues, “they do not lie in matters of appearance [en schémati], but those mat- 
ters of our philosophy reside in self-mastery [sdphrosyné].”” 

In this sense, Chrysostom restructures the external habitual politics of mas- 
culinity in order to more closely align internal psychic aspects of masculinity. 
Chrysostom is not interested in having barbarians assume the Greek philoso- 
pher’s beard; they must assume the Christian philosopher’s soul. We find here 
the Christianisation of the barbarian psyché. The virtue of s6phrosyné in Chrys- 
ostom is crucial, and encompasses a very broad semantic scope, denoting a 
character of moderation and abstinence, sound mental and spiritual health, and self- 
discipline.” It is particularly related to one’s sexuality in Chrysostom’s thought. 
In this sense, sdphrosyné also denotes a sense of modesty, discipline, and sexual 
purity. In this discourse, sexual purity is parallel with religious purity. This paral- 
lelism is affirmed in Chrysostom’s next statement, namely that to be concerned 
with external beauty is akin to prostitution — rather, like a noble and honourable 
young maiden covers her nakedness to vouchsafe her dignity, so too does the 
church shun physical beauty and a masculine habitus in favour of internal beauty 
that is desirable in the eyes of God.” Paradoxically, the chaste Christian maiden, 
the virgin, now is the ultimate symbol of Christian masculinity because of her 
sophrosyné. Rather than sporting the philosopher’s beard on the outside, the bar- 
barian must don the modesty of the virgin on the inside. Sophrosyné means inclu- 
sion, porneia is exclusion, and having sdphrosyné affords barbarians the greatest 
measure of Christian masculinity and social dignity. 

But the assumption is further that those who do not subscribe to the moral 
standards of sOphrosyné are akin to prostitutes. So although, on the surface of 
the argument, Chrysostom seems to negate ethnic difference, he actually needs to 
emphasise ethnic difference (like the beard, the inability to speak eloquently, and 
the leonine appearance) in order to construct his vision of Christian sexual excep- 
tionalism. But just as a certain type of homosexual identity must be “accepted” 
in the process of modern heteronormalisation, ethnic difference must remain in 
order for sexual exceptionalism to retain its power, since the affirmation of eth- 
nic difference (through its negation) undergirds the exceptionality of Christian 
sexual morality. Those outside of this moral framework automatically become 
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like prostitutes. And this is exactly what we have in Chrysostom. While the mas- 
culinity of Nicene barbarians is affirmed, Chrysostom does not hesitate to label 
Jews and Judaising Christians as prostitutes (pornai) and effeminates (malakoi), 
or in modern parlance, as “whores” and “fags.””> But even here some Jews are 
included. By historically transforming the Jewishness of Christ and Paul, for 
instance, who both represent a normalised and masculinised “Christian Jewish- 
ness,” Chrysostom finds it easier to vilify and exclude, in the most extreme terms, 
Jews of his own day as well as Judaising Christians.” Ethnicity (barbarian, Greek, 
Jew), sexuality (chaste, whorish), and religious identity all intersect and feed into 
the milieu of conflict. 

Socially, then, we have a similar instance of inclusion. Although the celibate 
monastic lifestyle was considered by Chrysostom, and most other Christian 
authors of late antiquity, as the pinnacle of Christian masculinity, Chrysostom 
does allow for another, inferior masculinity — namely the married yet continent 
man.” So, although the monk is absolutely sexually exceptional, the man who 
lives a moderate ascetic lifestyle within marriage may share in this exceptional- 
ism. The asceticisation of marriage then serves to normalise the married man, 
and also makes him sexually exceptional. But who is, essentially, excluded in 
this politics of inclusion? Firstly, those men who act without sophrosyné within 
marriage, who still frequent prostitutes, violate their slaves, visit the theatre, and 
indulge excessively in sexual vice. Secondly, this strategy is especially utilised in 
the exclusion and fierce pathologisation of the swbintroductae in Chrysostom’s 
thought.” By including the continent married man, the concupiscent married man 
and the co-habiting monks are excluded, and their masculinities are devalorised. 

Inclusion is therefore a very important feature in the operations of sexual 
exceptionalism and religious conflict. As in Puar’s excursus on U.S. homonation- 
alism, the masculinisation of those formerly deemed to be unmanly and deviant 
becomes an accolade for late antique orthodox Christianity. Christine Shepardson 
has highlighted a similar type of rhetoric oscillating between the promotion of 
orthodoxy and anti-Jewish sentiment in Ephrem’s thought.” The power of the 
inclusive group is intensified and its ethics of inclusion valorised; furthermore, 
the physical number of adherents is multiplied. The group is also easily labelled 
as tolerant and “open” to all. All of these effects then serve to create a religious 
radicalism, of which the participants are convinced that they are the “good guys,” 
they are the true patriots, the true Romans. They are also sexually and morally 
pure, and the defiling of other religious identities through the discourse of sexual 
immorality simply makes it easier to exclude, oppose, and exterminate them. The 
“true” and “pure” Christians all share in the solidarity of the new manly army of 
Christ, which allows all people to enter, according to Gal. 3:28, including young 
and old, Jew and Gentile, man and women, Greek and barbarian — as long as they 
have been normalised according to the precepts of Christian orthodoxy.” Thus, 
when speaking about the notion of “inclusion” in the early Christian context, we 
must be very aware of its dynamics of power and the potential for inclusion to act 
as an intensified technology of exclusion. 
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How to make a monster: teratogenisation 
and religious conflict 


With the inclusion and normalisation of previously deviant subjectivities come 
the extreme pathologisation and teratogenisation of those perversities that are not 
included. Teratogenisation, or making the other a monster, is perhaps the most per- 
ceptible characteristic in the rhetoric of religious conflict. Maijastina Kahlos also 
notes the common rhetorical trope of making monsters (who are also like animals 
or demon-possessed) out of one’s opponents, especially heretics, in late ancient 
Christian discourse.*! The discourse of monstrosity in Chrysostom is related to the 
previous discussion of sophrosyné — pathic excess, the inability to control one’s 
desires, lies at the heart of the monstrosity of Chrysostom’s opponents, as we will 
see.” Descriptions of opponents as monsters also serve to highlight the irrational- 
ity of the opponent, as Chrysostom states: 


But the man who has cast aside the rule of reason, and who has broken 
off from the way of life according to God, gives himself up to every pas- 
sion. No longer does he become merely a wild beast, but some multiform 
and fickle monster, who can plead no excuse because of his nature. For 
all his wickedness proceeds from his will and his intellect.” 


There are four discourses of teratogenisation in Chrysostom’s rhetoric against 
his religious opponents, and each of these discourses, in turn, is also an assault 
on their masculinity. These discourses are those of corporeal mutilation, psychic 
illness and medicalisation, demonisation, and infantilisation. Chrysostom meticu- 
lously constructs the sexual perversity of his opponents in contrast to the sexual 
exceptionalism of his own group. Understanding this discursive teratogenisation 
also assists us in unravelling the concept of the “abnormal”** and medical persecu- 
tion of heresy and Jewishness in late ancient Christian discourse. 

Firstly, Chrysostom describes the bodies of his opponents as mutilated. In 
Chrysostom’s commentary on Galatians, while discussing the problem of cas- 
tration and eunuchism, he highlights the corporeal mutilation shared by real 
eunuchs, probably referring to the infamous galli,” castrated priests of the cult of 
the Magna Mater, as well as Jews who have been circumcised, and Manichaeans 
who mutilate the body (probably an extreme form of invective against the Man- 
ichaeans’ negative view of the flesh,” and especially sexual intercourse — there is 
no evidence, to my knowledge, for Manichaean castration in the fourth century).*’ 
Physical castration, circumcision, and Manichaean discipline are all viewed as 
corporeal mutilation, and thus blasphemy against God’s creation. It is specifically 
the male genitals that are mutilated in this case, making them inferior males and 
creating an uncomfortable gender ambiguity for Chrysostom.** The Manichaeans, 
as Chrysostom describes them at least, stand in contrast to real men who have 
castrated vice from their souls. Psychic and spiritual castration, accompanied by 
corporeal intactness (and freedom, unlike most eunuchs, who were enslaved), are 
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the trademarks of Chrysostom’s superior, orthodox masculinity. Orthodox Chris- 
tians should be like court eunuchs loyal to their king, who is Christ: “Eunuchs 
especially ought to stand by the king.” Chrysostom then continues: “By eunuchs, 
I mean those who are of sound mind, having no wrinkle or blemish, high-minded, 
having the perspective of the soul, gentle and quick-sighted, energetic and accom- 
plished, not sleepy or supine, full of the utmost freedom.”*? As with many late 
ancient Christian authors,” spiritual eunuchism, and not the type of castration that 
physically mutilates the body, becomes a marker of Christian identity and sexual 
exceptionalism. 

These “real” men, the spiritual eunuchs, discipline their bodies, and teach it 
sophrosyné, but they do not mutilate the body. The invective of castration and 
eunuchism is then also extended to the subintroductae, the males of who are 
specifically referred to by Chrysostom as eunuchs and, even worse, as slaves to 
women, or gynaikodouloi: 


The men receive the women at the door, strutting as if they had been 
transformed into eunuchs, and when everyone is looking, they guide 
them with enormous pride. Nor do they slink away, but go so far as 
to glory in their performance. Even at that most awesome hour of the 
mysteries, they are much occupied with waiting on the virgins’ pleasure, 
providing many of the spectators with occasion for offense." 


Although their bodies are not physically mutilated, their bodily habitus, which 
is supposed to be indicative of superior monastic masculinity, has now become 
marred by adopting a servile disposition, douloprepeia. They are described as 
eunuch slaves — an unmanly disposition indeed. 

Secondly, along with the discourse of corporeal mutilation, we also have a 
very potent discourse of psychic pathologisation in Chrysostom. He describes his 
opponents as diseased in their very souls. Wendy Mayer has noted that Chrysos- 
tom operates in this case like a medical philosopher, and his preaching is seen as 
a type of therapy of the soul, a phenomenon quite common in Greek and Roman 
moral philosophy.” In his homiletic series On the Incomprehensible Nature of 
God, the language of disease and mental illness abounds. All his opponents, 
including the Jews, Manichaeans, and, of course, the Anomeans are described as 
being psychically diseased. Of the Anomeans, Chrysostom writes: 


These are my reasons for encouraging all of you to speak to the 
Anomoeans mildly and with moderation. Try with all your might to treat 
them as you would treat people who have suffered a mental illness and 
lost their wits. Surely this doctrine of theirs is the offspring of their mad- 
ness and of a mind swollen with great conceit. Their festering wounds 
cannot bear a touch of the hand nor endure too rough a contact. So it is 
that wise physicians cleanse such ulcers with a soft sponge. Since these 
Anomoeans have a festering ulcer in their souls, let us take a soft sponge, 
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wet it with pure and soothing water, and bathe the ulcer with all the 
words I have spoken to you. In this way let us try to restrain their swollen 
conceit and cleanse away all their pride.* 


Chrysostom describes his opponents in terms of mental illness, and orthodoxy as 
remedy.“ In his commentary on Galatians, the Greeks, Arians, and Marcionites 
are included in this psychic pathology.* Key to this facet of teratogenisation is 
the notion of balance. All ancient physicians describe health, both physical and 
mental, as a state of balance; the humours and elements of the body need to be in 
correct proportion.** But orthodoxy and heresy are also conceptualised by using 
the same medical terminology” — “orthodoxy” is seen as a balanced knowledge 
of God, where one does not emphasise one aspect of the divine to the detriment 
of another; heresy is seen as a type of theological and epistemological excess, 
whether it is, according to Chrysostom, the Jews’ excessive adherence to the Law, 
the Manichaeans’ excessive stance against the physical body, or the Anomeans’ 
lack of balance between the divinity of the Son and the Father. This pattern is also 
present when Chrysostom describes his opponents as individuals who indulge 
excessively in the bodily passions, especially sexual lust, but also gluttony, greed, 
and envy. 

The same language of disease is used in Chrysostom’s vilification of the subin- 
troductae. They are all diseased; servile in their bodily habitus, and, most impor- 
tantly, diseased in their souls.** The ideal male body, for Chrysostom, is a body 
of balance and psychic health, and sound doctrine. By describing his opponents 
as both physically and psychically diseased, Chrysostom also attacks their mas- 
culinity. A diseased body is a passive body, as Helen King rightly notes: “the sick 
role is feminised, while the doctor embodies what are considered to be the mas- 
culine virtues.””’ As a preacher of sound doctrine, Chrysostom assumes a healing 
role, but this healing role is also an active governing role — in the discourse of 
medicalisation and psychic health, there is also an overlap with the discourse of 
slavery, or doulology, as I term it.” As a doctor of the soul, Chrysostom occupies 
the role of despotés over those slaves of passion and heresy who are unable to 
govern themselves, who lack those important masculine virtues of sdphrosyné 
and enkrateia; in this way, Chrysostom also fashions his own masculinity from 
the pulpit, so to speak. Real men rule over their bodies and passions, just as they 
rule over their wives, children, and slaves. As master of the soul, Chrysostom 
makes it his responsibility to rule over slaves of the passions in order to heal and 
normalise them. These diseased opponents are weak and sickly, unable to join the 
army of Christ. 

Thirdly, we also have the discourse of demonisation. This is the logical conse- 
quence of the previous discussion — the diseased and unbalanced soul has the pro- 
pensity to attract demons, and fall prey to them.*' As Gregory Smith has shown, 
demons have a similar substance to the soul,” and the pathologically diseased soul 
becomes a target for demons.*? Chrysostom’s demonology is highly polemologi- 
cal and agonistic — he describes the spiritual life as a battle (they are “soldiers 
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of Christ”) and agon, or contest, against evil.“ But his opponents are unable to 
succeed in this battle due to their inferior spiritual masculinity. People indulging 
in pathic excess “are more wretched than maniacs, introducing a self-imposed 
demon to the soul.” As in the case of disease, Jews and heretics, in Chrysostom’s 
thought, once again occupy a passive role in relation to demons. They are not ones 
who can battle the demonic, but fall prey to them. 

Fourthly, we also have the discourse of infantilisation and puerility. Foucault 
marks the discourse of puerility as key to understanding social operations of tera- 
togenisation and abnormalisation.*° The monster, in this case, occupies a body in 
which it does not belong, and is not capable of rational thought. In an extreme 
case of invective against the Jews, Chrysostom describes them as grown men still 
suckling on the breast of their nurse, as old men who still slavishly obey a peda- 
gogue. Moses is frequently described by Chrysostom as a nurse, and the Mosaic 
Law as a pedagogue (referring to Gal. 3:24—26). 


For just as though the Jews had been little children, he placed Moses over 
them as a schoolmaster, and like little children he managed these things 
for them through shadowy representations, as we teach letters. For the 
law had a shadow of the good things to come, and not the very image of 
the things [Heb. 10:1]. As we both buy cakes for children and give them 
pieces of money, requiring of them one thing only, that for the present 
they would go to school; so also God at that time gave them both wealth 
and luxury, purchasing from them by this His great indulgence one only 
thing, that they would listen to Moses. Therefore He delivered them over 
to a schoolmaster, that they might not despise Himself as a tender, lov- 
ing Father. See then that they feared him only; for they said not, Where 
is God? But, Where is Moses? And his very presence was fearful... . 
So that one would not be wrong in calling Moses both a teacher, and a 
nursing-father, and a conductor [Exod. 16:3; Num. 11:4-5]; the man’s 
wisdom was great. Nevertheless, it is not the same thing to guide men 
who are already philosophers, and to rule unreasoning children. And, if 
you are inclined to hear yet another particular; as the nurse says to the 
child, When you ease yourself, take up your garments, and for as long as 
you sit, so also did Moses [Deut. 23:13]. For all the passions are tyran- 
nous in children (for as yet they have not that which is to bridle them), 
vainglory, desire, irrationality, anger, envy; just as in children, so they 
prevailed; they spat upon, they beat, Moses. And as a child takes up a 
stone, and we all exclaim, O do not throw it; so did they also take up 
stones against their father; and he fled from them.” 


Nurses and pedagogues were in most cases slaves or freed persons, usually indi- 


viduals of lower status” — by highlighting the puerility of his opponents, Chrys- 
ostom again views them as people who have not yet donned the masculine toga 
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of Christ and Christian teaching.” They are like children ruled by the enslaved. 
We also see above that infantilisation implies a lack of sdphrosyné, that most 
important virtue that makes one sexually exceptional. The passions in children 
are still unbridled, and like children, Chrysostom sketches the Jews as uncon- 
trolled and irrational. The infantilisation of Chrysostom’s opponents, especially 
the Jews, is a logical consequence of the progressive pedagogy in his theology, as 
David Rylaarsdam has shown.” In this case, the Jews occupy a lower and more 
puerile position within the development of divine pedagogy, while orthodoxy is 
constructed as the advent of masculinity. 


Conclusion: minimising the grey zone 


I have argued in this chapter that within instances of religious conflict, one means 
of radicalising members of a religious group was by means of sexual exception- 
alism. By convincing members of a religious group that they are superior and 
exceptional to their opponents in terms of sexual morality, the polarisation of 
identity takes place more easily, and the so called grey zone of religious identity 
becomes less apparent. In the context of antiquity, the discourse of masculinity is 
crucial in the formation of sexual exceptionalism, particularly in Chrysostom. But 
this is a psychic masculinity, one that proceeds from the position of a healthy soul 
characterised, above all, by sophrosyné. In Chrysostom’s promulgation of Chris- 
tian sexual exceptionalism, two rhetorical strategies are particularly prevalent, 
namely inclusion and teratogenisation. 

In his rhetoric of religious conflict, Chrysostom simultaneously constructs his 
own masculinity, and that of his radical adherents (despite their ethnicity, class, 
gender, or age), and deconstructs the masculinity of his opponents, providing 
these opponents with a similar character to that of Puar’s monster-terrorist-fag. 
Non-orthodox Christians, particularly heretics and Jews, but also internal groups 
like the subintroductae bear the brunt of Chrysostom’s polemic. In some way or 
another, they are all monsters. For Chrysostom, the religious monsters of his own 
time are in fact killing themselves by their excessively evil behaviour, their lack 
of sophrosyné. S6phrosyné does not only signify psychic health, but it is also a 
symbol of moral and religious purity. Those from other religious groups are con- 
sidered weak, effeminate, physically mutilated, diseased, demonised, puerile, but 
also dangerous — simply belonging to or associating with such groups carries a 
risk for an individual. Being part of “orthodox” Christianity means being mascu- 
line, sexually acceptable, and healthy. 


Notes 
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